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I. Introduction 


The purpose of this thesis is to investigate and determine 


in a measure, the manner in which the music of Mexico has been 


influenced by that of Spain. Authorities differ as to the 
nature and extent of this influence, but the unquestionable 
difference between the pre-Cortesian music available and that o 
the period since the conquest leaves little doubt that it has 
absorbed many of the elements which we consider typically 
Spanish. 

The music of Spain, in its turn, has come under the influ- 
ence of various countries. During the years immediately pre- 
ceding and following her conquest of Mexico, Spain's place as a 
musical nation was second to that of no other country in Europe. 
A brief summary of the musical history of Spain will bring us 
up to the time of the exodus of the missionaries, who were to 
turn the barbarous Indian chants into chorales, and of the 
hidalgos, who, with their gay guitars, were to infuse a differe 
spirit into the religious dances of the devout. 

Upon one subject all texts agree -- there are no written 
records of authentic primitive Indian melodies. Archeologists 
have been able to give us a very good picture of the earliest 
musical instruments of the Mexican Indians, and collectors have 
gathered primitive melodies from some of the oldest tribes still 
inhabiting the more remote sections of the country. Analyses o 
the melody, rhythm and form of these songs give rather strong 


proof of their being those sung before the Conquest. At the 


ii 


very least, they show the nature of the autochthonous music of 


the country. 


Comparison of the music of Spain subsequent to the 16th 
century with the primitive Mexican music and with that of today 
should establish some idea of the manner in which that music 


has been affected. 


II. Barly Spanish Music 
The native races of the Spanish peninsula were Celts and 
Iberians. The Celts, having migrated from France, occupied the 
northwestern territory, pushing the Iberians to the south and 
east. In between, was a hybrid race called the Celtiberians. 


The geographical position of the Iberian Peninsula is such 


that early cultures entered from the south, across the Medi- 
terranean, rather than across the high Pyrenees to the north. 
From the 12th century B.C., with the exception of the period of 
Celtic and Visigoth domination (5th to 8th centuries A.D.), 
oriental culture has been in the ascendancy. Moreover, an ex- 
treme diversity of influences has given to the national characte] 
of the Spanish people an exotic quality which segregates it fror 
all other Romantic nations. 

Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians -- all left thei 
imprint, but the people who marked early Spain most visibly were 
the Moors. Authorities differ as to the extent of Arabic in- 
fluence in Spain. Unquestionably it was greater in the souther 
portions. At no time were the northern mountain sections conm- 
pletely conquered. Gradually the invaders were driven back until 
only the little kingdom of Granada was left to them. 

The Spaniards have ever been a race of individualists 
lacking national unity. Isolated by huge mountain ranges, the 
inhabitants of the various river valleys developed their own 
culture, religion and language. At the time of the Moorish in- 


vasion there were at least three different languages in Spain - 
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Galician, Catalonian and Castiliian -- and as many as nine dia- 
lects. It was not until the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 

that Spain was unified as a nation with one language, one nalitg- 
ion and one flag. 


The music and literature of medieval Spain, closely con- 


nected as in other countries, flows in two great currents: 
religion and war. Their almost visible symbols are: the Cathe 
dral, lifting its spires to the heavens, and the Castle, closel 
bound to the earth. Representatives of the first, Mester de 
Clerecfa, were the learned priests and monks, studious and wise. 
Theirs was a spirit of culture; their heroes were the Saints; 
their writings subjected inspiration to rules and were directed 
at the propaganda of Christianity; spiritual, retired, contempla 
tive, they were imaginative and wrote for themselves and for the 
Church. 

The second current, Mester de Juglarfa, was made up of the 
common man, no less inspired, who took as his subject living 
history, the stories of heroic deeds of contemporary warriors. 
He sang of historical facts, of action, energy and realism, with 
no thought of technique; and his songs were usually anonymous 
and handed down by tradition. 

Let us speak first of the Mester de Clerecfa. The rituals 
of the early Spanish Church under Priscillian consisted princi- 
pally of dancing. In the year 571 the Council of Lugo abolished 


the use of profane music in the services of the Church. San 
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Isidro (d. 646) is generally considered to be the author of the 


tunes adapted to the Ritual in the years that followed. Angles 
says: "Hispanic musical culture of the sixth to eleventh centur- 
ies may be traced by the specimens of the liturgy that have been 


preserved. Our codices in neums show that Toledo had an earlier 


and more important music school than any in the rest of the 
peninsula and that it succeeded in developing a characteristic 
neume notation. The Iberian Peninsula does not remain behind 
the rest of Europe in secular monadic chant any more than in 
concerted vocal music," 

In what way, then, was the early Spanish liturgy affected 
by the Moors? Arabian music is essentially homophonous, en- 
ploying minute intervals and a variety of modes and scales. The 
rhythm follows the flow of the words,: the basis lying in the 
length of the syllables and in a combination of long and short, 
similar to the rhythm of classical Greek and Latin poetry. 

Moors who submitted to Christians were called Mudejars. 
According to Trend their influence is found in church music in 
the ornate manner in which certain plain-song melodies, and 
especially hymns, came to be sung in Spanish Cathedrals. Chris- 
tians who lived in territory occupied by Moors, but who were 
allowed to continue the practice of their religion, were calied 


1 Angles -- Hispanic Musical Culture from the VI to XIV 


Centuries. 


Mozdrabes. It is to them that Mr. Trend ascribes the ornate 


character of ecclesiastical melodies. He says: "Mozarabic melo 


dies are no more ornate than Gregorian. The notation has not 


been fully deciphered yet but the chant, though sometimes highly 


decorated, is obviously less ornate than many Kyries, Alleluias 


and other melodies of Gregorian plain-song. The tendency to sing 


a simple melody in ornate form is not modern, it is one of the 


characteristics of primitive music."© 


In Spain the tendency toward profuse ornamentation is seen 


in every form of art, whether cultivated or popular, deliberate 


This undoubtedly goes back to the Moors and 


or spontaneous. 


Mudéjars of reconquered provinces. It is not haphazard: it is 


carried out on definite if unconscious principles. Moorish con- 


tribution is the Mudéjar style, the manner of performance rather 


than the type of musical construction. 


The 9th and 10th centuries saw considerable retrogression 


in purity and richness of the Mozarabic chant. The Mozarabic 
rite was suppressed in 1076 but persisted in many Spanish churches. 


It way still be heard in a special chapel of the Toledo Cathedra 


During the 9th century Cérdoba was the center of liturgical 


musical culture. Also, among the Moslems, in Andalusia, Ziryab 


is credited with having founded an Hispano-Arabic school of 


music. The following century saw the establishment of many 


schools throughout Spain, the earliest and most prominent of 


2 


Trend, J. B. The Music of Spanish History to 1600. 


these being at Toledo. This was soon followed by music schools 


at Burgos, in Castile; Ripoli, Tortosa and Scala Dei, in Cata- 


lonia; and Santiago de Compostela, in Galicia. 

Among the most valuable music collections of the world are 
the "Cdntigas" of Alfonso X. These are priceless not solely be 
cause of their musical merit, but because of the accompanying 
miniatures depicting more than seventy musicians, Spanish and 
Moorish, playing different instruments. For many years both the 
words and music of the Cdntigas were ascribed to "Alfonso the 
Wise", but later investigations have shown that he was simply 
the instigator and compiler. The poems are written in the Portu 
guese-Galician language. According to Gilbert Chase the C4ntigas 
are "one of the greatest monuments of non-liturgical monodic 
music that have come down to us from the Middle Ages." 

The earliest polyphonic music of which we have any manu- 
secripts is preserved at Santiago do Compostela. It was here 
that the pilgrims came from all over Europe to worship the patrol 
saint of Spain, Saint James. The Codex Calixtinus contains 
hymns sung at this shrine in the 12th century, but few of them 
are Spanish. The greater part show a French inclination, if no 
origin. Also under the influence of French monks was the 12th 
century school of Gregorian chant at Toledo. Samples of motets, 
conductus and organa are in the 13th century Notre Dame style. 


5 Chase, Gilbert. ‘The Music of Spain. 
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More purely Spanish are the 14th century compositions in the 
"Libre Vermel" of Montserrat. 

Pedro IV (1335-1387) was one of the more musical of the 
Spanish kings, employing about his court, in addition to Moorish 
musicians, singers and instrumentalists from England, France, 
Flanders, Italy and Germany. As we have said, however, it re- 
mained for Ferdinand and Isabella to unite the scattered kingdoms 
of Spain with the final conquest of Granada, and it was during 
their reign that the golden age of Spanish music began. 

Juan B. Elustiza has divided the history of Spanish music 
into four great periods: 

I. The germ -- diaphonic music 

II. The development -- descant 
III. The apogee 

Iv. The decadence. 

It is the third period, lasting well into the 17th century, 
which now occuplies us. Elustiza has sub-divided it thus: 

"1. The primitive starts with the aforementioned des- 
cant, when there began to be developed ruies and principles based 
On good taste and on imitation. This lasted through the 135th 
and 14th centuries. 

"2. The academic, so to speak, in which the composers 
wrote works giving attention only to the rules of technical 
music known and practised in those days, but without taking into 


account the expressive character of the music. This subperiod 


might embrace all of the 15th century, especially that which per 
tains in general to Spanish religious music, since, in the 


secular, influenced no doubt by the spirit of popular music 


(and with a few exceptions the religious), one finds interesting 
compositions of astonishing expressiveness for the time. 

[To this second sub-period belongs the "Cancionero de 
Palacio", an extensive collection of court songs discovered by 
the composer-musicologist Barbieri in 1870, in the National 
Library at Madrid. The Cancionero contains many types of songs, 
love songs, pastorals and religious songs, the majority of the 
texts being in Castillian. Among the many composers represented 
in the book ares Juan de Anchieta, music master to the only so 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; Juan Escobar, Francisco Penalosa, also 
a court musician of Ferdinand; and the great Juan del Enzina, 
whose compositions we shall discuss under Villancicos.] 

"3. The exeroesaxe is the subperiod during which Spain 
reached the height of artistic perfection. The evolution which 
is observed in the aesthetic theories of this last grand period 
of polyphony until the culmination of the 16th century was 
parallel to the unfolding of musical form that was gradually 
acquiring more beautiful and precise lines, but slowly, as art- 
istic transformations are ever realized; where these new ele- 
ments of evolution are based on former organic conquests; 


native tradition forming itself thus. "4 


: Elustiza, Juan B. Antologia Musical. 
EY Re ee | 


In this connection, Raphael Mitjana says: "At a time when 
in all the nations of Europe the principal composers were en- | 
tirely occupied in displaying their ability in all devices of 
counterpoint, the Spaniards concerned themselves above all with 
expression, paying attention to the meaning of the words, and 
subordinating the musical idea to the poetic text it was in- 
tended to illustrate."® 

The organist and composer Antonio de Cabezoén is too often 
dismissed by musical historians with the terse statement that he 
was "a blind organist of the court of Phillip II." Coming one 
hundred and fifty years before Bach, his work was equally impor 
tant in the development of polyphony. Pedrell, in the intro- 
duction to his edition of Cabezén's works, bitterly resents the 
inaccuracy and casualness of various writers in their treatment 
of this composer. 

Cabezon's compositions include a number of short liturgica 
pieces and certain more extensive "tientos" in contrapuntal 
style. These tientos are somewhat similar to the pvreludes or 
toccatas of Bach's time. Riemann describes the word as "a 
form of musical work employing continuous points of imitation. 
Its literal meaning is akin to the Latin word 'tentamen', an 
attempt, a groping about or a feeling around with a staff of a 
blind man. It starts with the idea that the theme appears now 


5 Mitjana, Raphael. Algunos musicos espanoles del siglo XVI. 


here and again there without fixity of purpose, and always to 


be forced to one side by other entries of the thematic formation." 


The most interesting of Cabezon's works, however, are the 
diferencias or theme and variation. Willi Apel gives them two 
claims to our attention: "They claim it from the musical stand 
point, because of their wealth of invention, their mastery of 
form, and a spiritual beauty yielded by consummate clarity and 
seriousness of purpose. They claim it from the historical stand 
point because they are -- together with similar works by Spanis 
lutenists -- the earliest examples of the variation form, the 
only form of the period that has continued its life to the 
present day.’ 

The term "Palestrina Style" is familiar in all histories of 
early church music. Palestrina himself is in no way responsible 
for the style since it antedetes his lifetime considerably. 
After the time of Okeghem there occurred, in the process of evo- 
lution, a complete change in the manner of composing sacred and 
secular music. An a capella style, employing imitation through- 
out as its principle, superseded the earlier accompanied vocal 
style. This form of composition reached its culmination with 
Palestrina, but the most celebrated masters, who really 


acnieved the "style" were forerunners or contemporaries of 


? Riemann, Hugo. History Manual Vol. II, The Period of the 
Renaissance, 


7 Apel, Willi. Barly Spanish Music for Lute and Keyboard 


truments. 
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Palestrina. The list of Spanish names in the 16th century 
history of the Papal Chapel is surprising. Chief among these 
we find Francisco Guererro (1528-1599) and Cristébal Morales 
(1510-1553), both from Seville. 

The art of Morales is particularly Spanish, revealing the 
peculiar and individual attitude of the Spanish mind. Morales 
himself stated that the object of music was to "give nobility 
and austerity to the soul." His work has always been held up as 
a model of technical accomplishment, cowbining a freedom of ex- 
pression with clarity of form. A master of the forms and methods 
of his time, Morales wrote cantatas, motets, madrigals and masses. 
Cecil Gray says of his work: "Its somewhat forbidding aspect 
conceals a vein of sombre intensity which is often exceedingly 
impressive ,"° The popularity of his compositions is attested 
to by the fact that in Italy alone, thirteen editions of them 
appeared in the same century. 

Unquestionably the best known Spanish composer of this 
period is Tom4s Luis de Victoria. Whether or not he is the 
greatest of the musical Spaniards need not be discussed here, 
Victoria was born in 1540, and went to Rome, as had so many of 
his predecessors, in 1565. Historians have a fondness for compar- 
ing Victoria to Palestrina. Cecil Gray says: "The resemblances 


between Palestrina and Victoria, such as they are, are merely 


- Gray, Cecil. History of Music. 


~ 


stylistic and idiomatic; in spirit they were worlds aparsn® 


He then refers to Palestrina as a layman, a musician who wrote 
for the church, to Victoria as a priest who happened to write 
music, and a man for whom the external world did not exist, his 
genius best suited to solemn occasions. P. F. Radcliffe agrees 
that Victoria's style resembles Palestrina's, but adds that his 
emotions were more exuberant. 

If Victoria's style resembles that of Palestrina, his 
spirit was definitely Spanish. J. B. Trend describes him as 
"Unmistakably and inimitably Spanish -- Castillian, even -- as 
a conversation between Don Quixote and Sancho Panza." It has 
been suggested that this very Spanish expression was what gave 
him claim to an independent position in the Papal School and 
saved him from becoming just another satellite of Palestrina. 

Like Morales, Victoria wrote in every form of sacred music. 
In the dedication to a group of his compositions he sets forth 
his intention to employ music as a means of pleasantly raising 
the mind to contemplation of the divine truth. His full signi- 
ficance, however, is revealed in his masses. His Requiem Mass 
for the Empress Marfa is considered one of the finest works in 
all choral literature. 

Having traced the music of the "Cathedral" to the point of 
its ascendency, let us turn to the more earthly music of the 
"Castle" and see what points of contact there may be. The 


Caéntigas of Alfonso el Sabio of which we have spoken carried 
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among its miniatures the pictures of juglares, or wandering 


bands of singers, players and jugglers. It was they who were 


the inventors of the romances viejos, the long songs dealing 
with the deeds of valor of past and current heroes. Short 
passages of song were repeated with each stanza as the story un- 
folded. The actual melodies are of little interest, their true 


value lying in their historical and literary associations and i 


the way they were arranged and treated by musicians. The romance 


was destined to develop and spread throughout the world in large 
and more complex forms. 


Another form of early secular music was the villancico, 


coming from the word villano, which means rustic. These melodies 


were invented by the village people and were later developed in- 
to various forms by the more educated. They constitute the link 
between the common people and those of more learning. 

The villancico usually consists of choral part and solo. 
The estribo, or refrain, is given to the chorus (or sometimes to 
two choruses) while the copla, or verse, is used for solo voices 
Beginning as a short composition of about four lines, the villan 
cico later grew into a sort of big anthem for Christmas or some 
other festivity. Many of the composers of villancicos were 
masters of the contrapuntal style, but their aim was to achieve 
simplicity and expression rather than to display any wilful arti 
fice of style in their writing. It is interesting to note the 


various influences which predominated in different sections of 
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the country. In the northern part the melodies were definitely 


Basque; in the southern section, predominantly Moorish. The 


eastern tunes were like those of Provence; in the states of 
Ledn and Castilla the Moorish and Visigoth were blended to pro- 
duce the purely Spanish. 

Whereas the French and Italian folk music was concerned 
chiefly with the melody, the Spanish secular songs seemed to 
combine, like the sacred music of which we have spoken, the 
spirit and significance of the words with the characteristic 
features of the music. As a musical form, the viliancico was to 
Spain what the Madrigal was to the rest of Europe. 

Gilbert Chase sums up the romances and villancicos thus: 
"The interest of these early songs is threefold: musical, lit- 
erary and human. They owe no small part of their charm to the 
qualities of Castilian poetry, which both in its popuar and 
erudite forms attained in the 15th and 16th centuries a variety 
and power of expression that has never been surpassed. From the 
human angle, we get a more vivid and intimate picture of Spanis 
life from these songs than from many ponderous tomes of history 
Spain may have been full of bigotry, fanaticism, persecution and 
oppression, as the historiansassure us, but there is no trace of 
that in these songs, which are a true national manifestation 
and which express the joys and sorrows of life with a spontan- 
eous and unaffected simplicity that makes them, and the men and 


women of whom they sing, live warmly and palpably for us today. 
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On the artistic side, as a final summing up we can do no better 


than quote the words of one of the keenest and best informed 
among the present day historians of music (Lang) who writes that 
these songs 'disclose a musical art of such grace and finish as 
elevates Spain among the leading musical nations of the Renais- 
sance.! 1" 

One word must be said about the cante hondo and the cante 
flamenco, which played an important part in folk music of Anda- 


luefa, The word hondo means deep, and the cante hondo dealt 


with the tragic side of life. The melody is usually restricted 
to the compass of a 6th, with much repetition of one note which 
is decorated melodically. Cante flamenco is a term applied 

especially to gipsy music. The origin of the adjective has bee 


disputed. The word flamenco means Flemish, but there can be no 


question of Flemish origin or influence here. The gipsies entered 


Spain in the 15th century and adopted the music of Spain, adding 
to it a wildness and exaggeration in the manner of performance. 
The gipsy people were much looked dovm upon, and the term flame 
co was probably used as an expression of derision, since during 
this time the Spanish were apt to hate anything Dutch. There is 
a noticeable difference in the vocal tone quality of the Andalu- 
sian gipsies, which was more like an oboe than like the flute 
quality of voices in other parts of Spain. 

The national instrument of Spain was the vihuela, much 


like the guitar of today. There were originally three types: 
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vihuela de péndola, which was plucked with a plectrum; vihuela 
de arco, a bowed instrument; and vihuela de mano, played with 
the hand. The vihuela is closely related to the lute, both 
having come from the Arabic "al'ud", Thellute is pear-shaped, 
while the vihuela has a flat back. It was the instrument of ee 


aristocracy and was as common in Spain as the piano is in our 


country today. The four-stringed guitar was the instrument of 
the middle class. 

The vihuela holds a place of importance in the 16th centur 
in that it was instrumental in adding to the horizontal idea of 
counterpoint the vertical aspect of harmony. It was impossible 
to play all the notes used in vocal composition, they must simply) 
be suggested. 

An outstanding composer of the 16th century was Lufs Mildn. 
Born during the last decade of the 15th century, he stands at the 
head of the vihuelistas of the early 16th. Entirely self-taught 
Mildn wrote and printed a complete system for playing the vihuela, 
in addition to much music for the instrument. The notation was 
by numbers instead of notes, but employed a series of musical 
staves much like ours, the numerals referring to the frets, the 
length of the note represented by minims, crochets, etc. It was 
at that time. the most accurate form of musical notation in ex- 
istence. 

The most prominent composer of the reign of Ferdinand and 


Isabella was Juan del Enzina, 1468-1529. Although he was a 


priest, he never wrote religious music. In the Cancionero 
Musical he has sixty-eight compositions all secular. Enzina is 
prominent from the standpoint both of literature and of music. 
For some years he was connected with the house of Alba. There 
he wrote musical entertainments for performance in the Duke's 
home, setting his own poems to music. He is also regarded as 
the founder of the Spanish drama. The "Golden Age" of the drama 
which followed in the next century employed music throughout. 
The plays of Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina and Calderdén make 
use of musicos, which appear at intervals in nearly every play 


and are generally included in the written cast of characters. 


III. Pre-Cortesian Indian Music 


The first inhabitants of the New World were the American 


Indians. Just when they came to this continent, or how, is not 
known definitely. There would appear to have been three dis- 
tinct migrations: one coming down the western coast, one through 
the central portion of the continent, and another from the east, 
across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ceramics, metal figures and musical instruments found in 
Mexico as a whole show very diverse origins. In Colima and 
Nayarit are found traces of the Egyptian type of flute and the 
huehuetl, or drum, is found in Africa. The plumed serpent, 
ancient symbol of the Indians, is probably from China, the ser- 
pent on the Aztec Calendar Stone having claws similar to those 
of the Chinese dragon. The pentatonic scale, to which most of 
t he indigenous instruments are tuned, is also that of China. 
Teponaztli and conchs are found in the western Pacific. The 
feather dance of Macuilxochitl, the Aztec god of Music, is like 
that of Bali and the bracelet of feathers worn by the chiefs is 
that of Polynesia. The Nahuas got fire from striking fling as 
the Esquimeaux did, whereas the Toltecs, to the east, rubbed 
sticks together. 

Traces of primitive culture throughout the western part of 
the continent show that the newcomers worked their way south. 
Breaking up into small groups they separated from each other, 
each community establishing its culture, often very dissimilar 


to that of its neighboring groups. Occupations varied and 


dialects became distinct according to geographical locations, 
but the groups seem generally to have retained their Old World 
beliefs in supernatural forces and beings. Although their gods 
were called by different names, they were allotted practically 
the same powers and each tribe had a god of music and the dance. 
The musical instincts of all peoples have expressed then- 
selves first in a rude combination of song and dance. The first 
musical instruments of any race were the crude drums used to mark 
the rhythm of melodies sung by dancers. Gradually the human 
voice was replaced by instruments of one kind or another. Just 


when the use of these instruments was introduced to assist the 


voice in the accompaniment of dancing we cannot say. The Indians, 


although they had achieved a sort of hieroglyphic writing which 
served to keep records of their outstanding deeds of combat had 
not even evolved an alphabet, and certainly had no musical nota 
tions. Records of written Indian music therefore are out of the 
question. Even the songs which Fray Sahuéén took down from the 
Singing of some of the more intelligent Indian lads in his schoo] 
and sent home to Spain have been lost. They are probably hidde 
in some of the archives. 

If, then, we are to take the native instruments of the Ind 
ians as our starting point, let us describe them: 

Huehuetl. This was a hollow cylinder of wood standing up- 
right. The lower part was cut zigzag, the upper part covered 


with a cured skin, usually that of a serpent. The tautness of 
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the skin regulated the intensity of sound. There were three 
sizes of huehuetl, the largest, tlapanhuehuetl, used to announce 
war, being audible for a distance of eight to ten kilometers. 

Teponaztli. Also of hollow wood and cylindrical in shape, 
this was piaced horizontally, and often represented a crouching 
form, human or animal, ingeniously decorated with carving. 
Narrow grooves were cut on the top side in the form on an elong- 
ated H, and the tongues were struck with sticks having heads of 
rubber. 

Gabriel Saldfvar gives an interesting legend of the coming 


of music to the Mexicans. Tradition has it that in the olden 


days two priests went to the dwelling of the Sun God to ask for 


singers and instruments with which to honor their dead heroes 
and ease their sorrow. The Sun God had no time for them and for 
bade his servants to listen to them or to answer their pleas. 
After a time, two of the members of his court were so moved by 
their story that they had pity of them and poke to them. Asa 
penalty for disobedience the two priests were cast out of heave 
and once upon earth they took the forms of the huehuetl and the 
teponaztli. Born thus, their music has always been sad and mel- 
ancholy, since it was composed of sighs torn from those who had 
been cast out of the realm of the Sun. These two instruments 
were rapidly reproduced throughout the countries of Anahuac and 
passed to the Isthmus and Yucatan. 


Atecocolli. This was a large conch, a natural product of 
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the sea, mother-of-pearl outside and highly burnished and of a 
deep rose color inside. The shell was pierced at the sharp end 
of the spiral and blown with the lips like a trumpet, the sound 
being deep and hoarse. 

Tzicahuaztli. A large bone, often a human femur, with 
cross notches carved in it, this was scraped with a small shell 
and made a brilliant rasping sound. It was used as a rhythmic 
accompaniment. 

Tlapitzalli. Similar to the modern ocharina, this instru- 
ment had four holes, two on each side, which were stopped and u 
stopped by the index and third fingers like a flute. Two smaile 
holes on the bottom were stopped by the thumbs. Some examples 
had the mouthpiece bifurcated and produced two sounds simultan- 
eously. Another example of the flute had four canes stuck to- 
gether with clay like a syrinx with the mouthpiece aiso bifur- 
cated. The flutes had a range of two and a half octaves, the 
smaller ones starting a fifth higher than the large ones. 

Ayacachtli. A hollow gourd filled with small stones, this 
rhythmic instrument, shaken as the natives danced, is still 
widely used today. 

Wierd indeed was the ensemble which accompanied the war 
dances of the Indians, and strange were the sounds which may 
have equaled their rude weapons of war in inspiring fear in the 
hearts of their conquerors. 


No examples of bowed instruments have been found. WM. H. 


Saville, writing in the American Anthropologist (1897) gives a 
cut of six ancient Mexican instruments, in one of which he main 
tains the player to be holding a bow. In his book on Maya Art, 
H. J. Spinden uses the same cut, stating that the instrument is 
a tortoise shell. Since there are many tortoise shells in use 
as musical instruments even today, Mr. Spinden is probably right. 


The construction of the pre-Cortesian instruments has led 


those taking part in archeological research to conclude that the 
primitive music must have been largely pentatonic. Vicente T. 
Mendoza says: "The most widely diffused type of melody which we 
find in the native song is markedly descending. The songs 
nearly always begin in the high range of the voice (generally 
falsetto). After one or two undulations they descend, first to 
the central range where the principal motive of the song is 
repeated, then continue to the lowest range of the male voice 

to end on the tonic, or the note selected as such. 

"Seventy percent of the scales are pentatonic and at least 
fifty percent of these pentatonic scales are lacking in semi- 
tones, G@escending do-la-sol-mi-re-do). The primitives instinct 
ively employed two minor thirds causing a superficial sadness, 
but to those accustomed to its use, these tones are capable of 
expressing, with their scarce number of sounds, every effect 


from the most austere severity to the most suggestive lyricism. 


9 Mendoza, Vicente T. Musica precolombiana de America, 
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The religion of the Indians was a matter of daily celebra- 


tion. Dances and their accompanying music were religious. Men 
Gizabal says: "If we look at the existing documents we find a 


10 Duran, on the other hand, says: 


total lack of love songs." 
",..songs of the young men were songs and dances in which they 
sang some love songs, endearing and expressive as are sung toda 
when one rejoices. tt 

Certainly both religious and secular festivals were accom- 
panied by music and the dance, which necessitated musicians of 
all types. Schools existed where all musical subjects were 
rigidly taught. The director had to be familiar with all of the 
instruments used, their construction and tuning as well as thei 
execution. The tuning of the instruments was not mathematical 
but practical. In making their flutes, for instance, the mouth 
piece was made first and baked; the rest of the flute was then 
made and the holes added and tried out for precision while the 
clay was still damp. Some flutes have been found which had un- 
mistakable signs of having the first holes plugged up and new 
ones cut. They may not have known the "why" of acoustics, but 
they were experts. 


10 vendizabal, Miguel. Los cantares y la musica indigena, las 


canciones y bailables populares de México. 


Upurdn, Fray Diego. Historia de las Indias de Neuva Espana y 


las Islas de Tierra. 


The mixcoacalli was the house where the musical instruments 
were kept. Once a year there was a feast to the God of Music 
which only the musicians were allowed to attend. Offerings to 
this god must be musical instruments. It was for the honor and 
pleasure of those who had to do with music and special wines 


and tobaccos were reserved for this occasion. 


Such, then, varying according to tribe and location, but 


always with the same central idea of a true God of Music, was 
the musical life of Indian Mexico. Tribal differences and simi 


larities wiil be discussed later. 
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IV. The Coming of the Conquerors 
It has been said of those who came from Spain to the New 
World that they were prompted by one of three purposes -- Gold, 
Glory or Gospel. Certain it is that a spirit of conquest in 


combination with a fanatical religious zeal led to one of the 


most disgraceful chapters in the history of the Old World. The 
desire to master the colonies and the fear that allowing them to 
continue their own manner of living and worshipping might delay 


their final capitulation resulted in the destruction of every 


trace of Aztec art. Thus we must base our comparisons on the 
nature of what little Indian music can be found today and on the 
pre-Cortesian instruments. 

Rodney Gallop writes of the music of Indian Mexico: "Altho 
the nature of the Aztec court music will never be definitely 
established, it is very doubtful whether the Indians were a more 
natural singing-race than they are today. Scarcely, if ever, 
does song seem to rise spontaneously to the lips of the Mexican 
Indian. There is something in the soft, closed, abstract char- 
acter of these Indians which it seems can never externalize it- 
self in song. Just as music was a servant of religion in pre- 
Cortesian times, so, today, as a general rule, music may be 
heard only in association with the survival of ancient rites." 

The conquistadores found a people of whose life religion 
was the essence and impulse; hence they found a native expressio 


ae Gallop, Rodney. The Music of Indian Mexico. 


which was, to them, entirely foreign; for religion cannot live 
without music. If the Indian sang seldom, his song was, from 
the very nature of its birth, different from any the Spaniards 
had ever known. Carlos ChA4vez, himself a descendant of those 
Indians, has described their music thus: "It is not a music 
which impbres, entreats or supplicates in accord with a properl 
religious sense, but is, on the contrary, one which aims to in- 
pose itself with power and energy on superior forces. In this 
connection it is to be noted that ali the indigenous instrument 
-- drums, teponaztli, flutes -- belong to strong, energetic and 
active music and would never have been native to a bland, roman 
tic type of musical expression. The expressive conditions of 
pre-Cortesian instruments coincide with and confirm the general 
moral characteristics of the race: Stoicism, vigor, persistence 
of effort and esthetic seapucies ie urna 

With what curiosity, then, must the Aztecs have received 
the strange new music of the invaders, with its long phrases and 
small intervals! <A musical tradition so strongly rooted and so 
complete as theirs could not easily be torn out by the congquer- 
ing nation. Music played an important part in the conquest of 
the natives of New Spain. The pageantry of the Catholic mass 
was exaggerated to conform to their sense of display. The Ind- 
ians were allowed to sing their songs, but they must first be 


16 Chavez, Carlos. Mexican Music. 


submitted to someone who was familiar with their language so 
that they would not sing anything profane. The names of their 
pagan gods were replaced by those of saints. Among the first to 
write any history of the arts in Mexico was Fra. Bernardino 
Sahagtin. He says of the Indian songs: "They sing their ancien 
songs they used to sing in the times of idolatry, not all, but 
many of them and nobody understands what they say. Their words 
are incomprehensible. If they do sing some of the songs com- 
posed after their conversion, speaking of God and the Saints, 


these songs are full of irrelevancy and heresy, "4 


The missionaries, who always accompanied the conquistadores, 


were the first to acquaint the natives with the new music. The 
first school founded in "New Spain" was that of Fray Pedro Gante 
Here the Indians were taught reading and writing, music and song 
In their own schools they had been taught dancing and the manag 
ing of the instruments which accompanied the dance, but Fray Juai 
Caro was to bring them the music of the conquerors. How differ 
ent it must have seemed to learn, by rote, melodies of praise 
and adoration to strange gods when their ears and hearts were 
accustomed to spontaneous expressions of reverence for their ov 
deities! The enforced change was slow and was never very con- 
plete, as witness the fact that in many isolated villages there 
remains to the present time worship of the gods of the Sun and 


14 Sahagin, Fray Bernardino. History of Mexico. 
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The 16th century saw the arrival of no less than seven 


monastic groups, among them the Dominicans in 1526, the Augus- 
tinians in 1555, the Jesuits in 1570 and the San Benitos in 1590 
With each church was started a school of music. Torquemada, in 
one of the earliest histories of the "New World" says: "The 
first thing the Indians learned to sing was the Mass of Our 

Lady which begins 'Salve Sancta Parents'!. There is no village 
of 100 people which does not have singers who officiate in lasses 
and their Evensong of canto de dérgano, with their minstrels and 
instruments of music," 

If the missionaries were introducing sacred music into the 
enforced religion of the natives sand converting them to a new 
form and mode of singing, the secular element was also entering 
into the life of the Indians, probably with much less effort on 
the part of the conquerors. As early as 1525 we have a notice 
of a dancing master in the City of Mexico who was a "player of 
the vihuela and teacher of the dance." Four years after the 
arrival of Hernando Cortés there were over twenty thousand colo- 
nists in Mexico. Glory had had its day after the death of Moc- 
tezuma and the subsequent subjugation of his people. Gospel 
must now vie with Gold in the ambitions of the newcomers. To 


the percussion instruments of the Indians were now added the 


> vorquemada, Fray Juan de. Los veinte y un libros rituales 
y monarchia indiana. 
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guitars, harps and violins of their conquerors, strings and bows 


introducing an entirely new idea into their musical lives. It 
did not take the Indians long to copy these new instruments and 


a few generations were sufficient to establish them firmly. 
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V. The Music of Individual Tribes 


The distribution of the remnants of the principal Indian 
tribes of Mexico today will be found on the accompanying map. 
Many expeditions have been made into the interior for the purp- 
ose of gathering music from these tribes. Much remains to be 
done but some of the more interesting findings will be given here. 
As with all primitive peoples, there is a wide-spread leg- 
end concerning the Good Spirit and the Bad Spirit. The Bad Spirit 
seems pretty generally to be represented by the coyote, while 
the Good Sprit varies in representation. Among the Apaches, 
P&pagos, Seris and Yaquis the symbol is the Venado (deer). The 
Tarahumaras, Tepehuanes, Coras and Huicholes worship the Fire 
God, and farther south and east, with the Tarascos, Otomfes and 
Aztecs, their Good Spirit becomes Quetzalcéatl. 


Apaches and Pgpagos 
(1 and 4) 


These two tribes will be found to be very similar to the 
tribes of Southern California and Arizona. 


Seris 
(2) 


The Seris are a proud race, believing themselves to be half 
gods. They despise other tribes and do not cross with them in 
marriage. Very numerous during the Conquest, they are now dis- 
appearing. The Seris are, with the possible exception of the 
Lacandones, the most primitive of the Mexican Indians; living by 


hunting and fishing (often drinking the warm blood of their as tS) 
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they are still canabalistic. They adore the "Father Sun" and 
"Mother Moon" but their principal gods are the pelican and the 


turtle. Rites for marriage and death involve singing rather 


than dancing, their songs being rich, clear and abundant. The 
principal instrument is the Ee-nang, a monochord which is tapped 
with a stick and used as a rhythmical instrument rather than 

bowed. Rhythms are very similar to the Yaquits but the form is 


better defined. The melodies are about sixty percent pentatoni 


major. 
a. El viento alegre -— six tone 
pb. La llorona - from the Isla de Tiburén 
ec. El coyote est& cantando - From the legend of the 
Venado and the Coyote. 
Four-tone; do-mi-fa-la. 
Even rhythm, wide range. 


Yaquis 
(3) 


An expedition to the Yaquis in 1932, made by Francisco 
Dominguez, under the Seccién de Educacion Publica, established 
five types of Yaqui music: 

A, Aboriginal Yaqui songs. 

B. Melodies from the legend of the Venado and Coyote 
accompanied by flutes and various percussion instr 
ments -- rasps, drums, gourds and water gourds, the 
rhythm in general being: 5 
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? 
Jfcara de agua J 
Illustrations given are: 
d. Cancidn del coyote - Built on two tones, this 
uses a free alternate 2 
and 3 rhythm. 


e. Venado Bura - Pentatonic, alternate 2 and 3 
| rhythn. 


f. Ténabari (capullo de mariposa) - four-tone, 
alternate 2 and 3 rhythm. 
The Venado speaks to the 
butterfly (ténabari): 
"This is the butterfly 
Which is perched upon a tree 
The wind blows 
And the tree shakes." 
ge Chuparosa (hummingbird) - four tone 
C. Liturgical chants - principally in the Gregorian 
mode, in Spanish and Latin. 
"Jésus tan afligido" is Ionic and belongs to 
those taught by the 
Jesuits. 
"Venir pecadores" is built on the tetrachord 
do-si-la-sOl in thirds. 
"Laudate puerin domini"™. In Latin, this is built 
on the pentachord do-re- 
mi-fa-sol. 
D. Mestizo and Criollo 
"Danza de Pascua" is accompanied by European 


instruments (harp and 
violin) and is used after 
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Chuparosa 


Holy Week. The feeling o 
the dance is that of bur- 
lesque and clowning. The 
rhythm is well defined. 
E. Canciones y Corridos in two voices in Spanish with 
guitar accompaniment. 


The Tarahumaras 
(5) 


The Tarahumaras have always been a pacific race and at the 
coming of the Spaniards they backed up into the mountains, liv- 
ing in caves on the eastern side of the Sierra and in the Valle 
of Chihuahua. Later on they accepted geiatiand ty put have al- 
ways been most conservative and still retain many of their ori- 
ginal customs. In addition to the Sun, Moon and Fire Gods they 
worship the J¥culi, a very small cactus. This they hunt with 
bows and arrows, often making long journeys in search of it. 
Once located, arrows are shot into the ground on either side, 
and the jfculi is then covered with a jfcara, a bowl made from 
the ewer half of a gourd. The bowl is tapped by a stick in the 
hand of the kneeling Indian, and being addressed in very apolo- 
getic terms, is invited to the home of the Indian. A very smal 
portion of this jfculi, dried and chewed, has a most stimulating 
effect. 


The Tarahumaras early borrowed the violin from the Spaniards 


Their instruments are usually made of pine and may be rude, but 
they are indispensible. 


There are three classes of songs; love songs (those sung by 
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the women are usually better), songs in which the animals speak, 
and religious songs and dances of the jf{culi. Of the latter, 

the two most used are the Rutuburi and Yumare dances. The Rutu- 
buri is a serious dance calling to worship of the Sun and in re- 


quests for rain. It is accompanied by much drinking of tezquino 


and chewing of the jiculi, from each of which they gain resistan¢e 
to continue the dance for incredible periods of time. It is also 
used in giving thanks for a bountiful harvest. The Yumare is 
danced just before sunrise and is a farewell dance, also used to 
ask for a plentiful harvest the next year. 


h. Rutuburi - four tones, irregular combinations of 
2 and 4 rhythm. 


i. Yumare 


The Coras and Huicholes 
7 


The Coras and Huicholes are warlike tribes and have always 
hated the whites. Their culture is similar to that of the Aztecs, 
the gods being almost the same, with the addition of the Jfeuli. 
Both tribes are musical and employ song and dance accompanied by 
a primitive instruments in all their rites. There are four 
principal festivals: 

Awakening of Nature 
Fructification of Nature 
Sowing 

Harvest of Corn. 


The dances are more animated and vivacious than the other 
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tribes and their scales seem more recent than the old utaceua 


j. Mitote al Jfculi - an animated dance, wide range 
with skins. 


k. Cancidn de la lluvia - Song to the Rain 

1. El 4guila va encima de nosotros - The Huicholes are 
very fond of the eagle and use 
the eyes, claws, etc. in their 
profuse decorations. 

m. El zapote - wide range, uneven rhythm. 


The Tarascos 
(8) 


The State of Michoacdn, home of the Tarasco tribe, was the 
region first influenced by the Spanish. A very sensitive and 
artistic people with great pride of race, they have produced 
many singers and composers. Indigenous flutes here were penta- 
tonic but are the only examples of the whole tone. c-d-e-f#-g#. 

The rhythm of the music of the Michoac4n is lighter, the 
melady lyrical, more tender and refined, showing strong influence 
of Extremadura. The phrases are irregular but long, following 
no rigid form, using figures of two, three and four notes, repe 
tition of motifs and Ses comic the use of sequences, this 
having come direct from the Spanish Gregorian, 

n. Las cuatro estrellas - This may refer to four 
original groups which united 
to form the present tribe, 
or possibly to the Southern 
Cross. 

o. Mali Francisca - From the Island of Janitzio in 


Lake Patzcuaro. Here the 
sequence is very noticeable. 
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The Otomfes 
(9) 


Probably the oldest inhabitants of the country are the 


Otomf tribe. Their origin is uncertain but their art and lang- 
uage (which is well developed and still in use) are similar to 

the Briton, more European than Asiatic. Otomt gods are similar 
to the gods of the Aztecs, Gods of Wind, Water, Earth and Fire, 


and, like the Aztecs, their culture was among the first to dis- 


appear with the coming of the Spaniards. They were quick to 
imitate the instruments of their conquerors and the melodies 
collected show a definite Spanish influence. 
p. Caneidn de cuna - rhythm irregular, with the custoz 
ary grouping of 2 and 5. Use of 
sequence. 


q. Bima Maudé. 


The Mixtecas and Zapotecas 
(10 and 11) 


The Mixteca and Zapoteca tribes are usually thought of to- 
gether but should not be confused. The Mixtecas are the "Men o 
the Clouds" living in the sierras and probably had rather close 
contact with the Aztecs. They are artists, peaceful and docile, 
their codices full of brilliant colors. The Zapotecas are the 
people of the plains, probably of Totemic origin; they claim to 
have fallen from the sky in the form of birds and think that 
they become animals after death. They are not artists but 
brusque warriors. 


The State of Oaxaca is very musical throughout, though few 
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of the indigenous melodies have been collected. The two great 
tribes succumbed early to the Spanish, and Dominican influence 
predominates there. Everything in the state is done "to music," 
orchestras accompanying ali forms of rite and entertainment, 
They may be bad, because of poor instruments or poor tuning, but 
they are there. The instruments used are both indigenous and 
Spanish, the Oaxacan marimbas being the best in the country. 
Many of their melodies have as a theme the sounds made by animals - 
the canary, the coyote, the hawk. 
r. Zamani - A "flower song" probably a love song, quiet, 
lilting rhythm. 
s. Cancién Zapoteca - "The Mangy White Dog". This has 
a wide range, the long, held note is sung 
on "Ay" probably imitative of the wail of 
the dog. 


The Lacandones 
(12) 


The Lacandones are a Totem race, very backward and inac- 
cessible. Tali, thin, regular featured, they have a somewhat 
Jewish look. Their music is very rare and is primitive and 
difficult, having a slight Mayan influence. Their sanctuaries 
are well hidden in low caves and under tropical vegetation. The 
principal deity is the Fire God, "Kak," their instruments tepon- 
aztli, turtle shells and flutes. 


t. Canto a Kak - This is a chant, on the order of our 
"Alleluias" in that the text consists 
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of vowel sounds between the consonants 
h and r which serve to give dynamic 
force. 


The liayas 


(13 
The Yucatdn Peninsula is the home of the Mayas. Nothing is 
known of their origin. Some anthropologists think they came 


from the Orient, others that they are a branch of the Toltecs. 


Columbus found here huge canoes which must have had commerce wit 
the West Indies. 

The organization of the primitive schools of song and dance 
was Similar to that of other tribes. The head of the school was 
called "Hol-pop." Their instruments were flutes, turtle shells 
and sonajas (rattles) and a large trumpet made fron palm leaves 
u. Canto a Chanquin 


ve. Los Xtoles - Hymn to the Sun, pentatonic, sharp 
accents. 


The Aztecs 
(14) 


Alfred M. Tozzer says: "In the popular conception ‘Aztec! 
embraces all civilized peoples of Mexico, including those as far 
north as New Mexico and Arizona, the Aztecs being to the Mexicans 
what the Incas are to South America. The term should be used i 


a much more limited sense."?© Acccording to Mr. Tozzer, the 
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Tozzer, Alfred M. The Domain of the Aztecs and their Relatio 
to the Prehistoric Cultures of Mexico. 
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Aztecs, with eig ht related tribes, are supposed to have left 


Azatlén between 1165 and 1195 and to have arrived in the Valley 


From there on, their his- 


of Mexico early in the 14th century. 


tory is fairly definite and reliable, but we have no reason to 


believe that Aztec domain or influence extended for any length 


On a group 


of time south of the present boundaries of Mexico. 


of islands near the shore of a large lake (near the site of the 


present Mexico City) they founded their capital, Tenochtitlan. 


This, then, was the first culture to be destroyed by the 


conquerors, and no remnants have been found. We do know that 


they had temples for the worship of their God of Music, and prob 


ably the most interesting phase of Aztec music is centered about 


this god, Macuilxochitl. Certainly it is significant that the 


Folklore Society of Mexico has chosen the accompanying figure 


on page 49 (taken from the Codice Borbénice, now in the Paris 


Library) as their insignia, feeling that it represents the musi- 


cal spirit of the Aztecs and other primitive tribes, as well as 


the sentiment of today. 


The God Macuilxochitl (macuil -- five, xochitl -- flowers) 


is significant of the sensuousness of the indigenes, decking 


their persons, their houses, temples and altars with fragrant 


flowers. This is symbolized by the five blossoms appearing 


around the mouth. » a breast- 


The oyohualli, 


the dance, the heartshape signifying joy, and at the same time 


plate of shell hanging from a chord around his neck characterizes 
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DIVINIDAD AZTECA 
QUE PRESIDE EL CANTO, LA MUSICA Y LA DANZA 
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adading a touch of the feminine. Only those who had to do with 
the dance were allowed to wear this. The vertic_al huehuetl 


which the god is playing shows his position as a conductor of 


groups of instruments, since this was used to accompany not onl 


the religious ceremonies but also the secular. Flowing from the 
mouth are the plain scrolls which represented words and the same 
design highly decorated which represented song. The small figures 


ce ornamenting the music scroll, and in the same shape, are 


ilhuitl, signs of feasting. 

Macuilxochitl always wears a crest, and is often represented 
as a bird, the face appearing in the beak, The figure varies i 
different codices but has the same outstanding characteristics 


so that it is unmistakable. 
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VI. Mestizo Music 


Historians tell us that two types of song have existed 


Since the Stone Age: the cradle song and the love song. Very 


few Indian cradle songs have been found. Even the Otomf song 


(page 42) shows definite Spanish influence. The Indian word for 
"lullaby" is geechie geechie. The principal element found in the 
Mestizo songs is in the text, the introduction of the names of 
animals being indigenous. Melodies of Mestizo songs are Spanish 
springing from the early villancicos, which, without the a oe 


have become merely coplas, The Spanish word for lullaby is sane 


ruru or rere depending upon the locality. The rhythms may be: 


2/4, 3/4, 5/4, 6/8 and a few 3/8; the harmony is usually V I; the 


meter, in the first line never varies, always having six syllables; 
"A la roro nifio", "Duérmete ninito", Este nifo lindo", etc. 

ae Shows Gregorian influence. 

b. Most general in Mexico 

ec. Lullaby of the Infant Jesus, from Extremadura 

d. Galician 

The introduction of terror "el coco" and "el viejo" is 

definitely Spanish. This did not exist in the Indian idea. The 
animals there were friendly and held no threat. The Mestizo 
songs, although following approximately the same rhythm as the 
Spanish will be found to have a wider range. The straight simple 
lines of the Mexican melody are like the long straight lines of 
Mexican Art. 


e. The text here is: "Lullaby my baby, lullaby my 
flower, 
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Thy mother a lamb, thy nurse a 
sparrow." 


f. The melody is purely Spanish, the text has Indian 
influence: 


"Lullaby, little feet of calf 
Lullaby, little feet of duck." 


g. The melody Spanish, the meter extended to seven 
syllables. 


h. The melody has a wider range, the meter 5/4. 


La Tonadilla 


La Tonadilla Escénica appeared in Spain in the middle of 


the 18th century as a reaction against the severe classical 


theater. Short songs and dances were presented between the act 


of the dramas, and the public began to attend for the sake of 


The tonadilla, a simple tune, 


these rather than for the plays. 


had little value at first but it soon began to expand into a 


succession of songs and dances, solo, duo, trio, quartet and finally 


came to empoy the entire company and assumed its own form in the 


fin de fiesta. The lyric-choreographic forms used were: the 


fandango, jota, seguidilla, bolero, malaguena, etc. No less thai 


two thousand tonadillas, representing the repertory of the two 


municipal theaters, remain in the archives of Madrid alone. 


As Italian influence in the theater became more pronounced, 


further popular Spanish music and instruments, including casta- 


nets and vihuela, were used. Begun in the popular theaters, 


"Corrales de Madrid", the classics were eventually forced to take 


note of it, and traces began to be found all over Europe. 


Small groups of actors left Spain and came to Mexico. Here 
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the tonadillas were performed in the Coliseo and were at first 


the original Spanish melodies, still in connection with the 


theater. As they became more wide spread, carried by traveling 
groups, small orchestras were assembled and the theater was left 
behind. The themes began to be more Mexican and employed the 
Mexican dances -- jarabe and huapango. 
EL Son 

Practically anything that is danced and sung in Mexico is 
called a son. Sones appeared in Spain as early as the 16th 
century, among the more popular being: "Romance de la mal-casada!l 
and "La Petenera." The texts are often picaresque, some having 
estribillos derived from the villancicos, or trabalenguas 
(tongue-twisters). The Mexican son is free, capricious and is 
subject to no one type of verse, but uses a wide variety of 
rhythms, meters and melodies, simply and spontaneously. One 
characteristic which distinguishes the Mexican son from the 
Spanish is that it is usually imitative of some sound and action 
-- a fast moving train, a manner of walking which exaggerates a 
hunchback, nervous palsy, the sound of a mosquito or a trotting 
horse or a clucking hen. The rhythm is usually 6/8 J} SJ. 

In Sinaloa, one son, "La niffa perdida," consists of a dia- 
log between a band in a kiosk and a trumpet sounded from a 
neighboring balcony, the trumpet representing the nina perdida 
(lost child). 


El Huapango 

The huapango is a type of son and has the same free aspects 
the music being subject to the text. The word huapango means a 
platform and the dance gets its name from the fact that it is 
usually danced on a box or table, this serving as a sounding boar¢ 
for the clicking heels of the dancers. There are three distinct 
types of huapango in Mexico. In Veracruz and farther north it ig 
called the huasteca and has a characteristic high sustained note 
in the music. In the central part of the country the name is 
the son jarocho. The melody still contains high notes but they 
are not so high as those in the huasteca nor are they held so 
long. The son jarocho is more like the Spanish huapango than the 
huasteca, while farther south the huapango is called the fandanga 
and is purely Spanish, 

In Spain, the accompanying instrument was the guitar, while 
in Mexico, violins, guitars, harps and jaranas (small guitars) 
are used, resulting in an interesting polyrhythm. Where the 
Spanish had a simple three-note chord, broken into triplets, the 
Mexicans use the triplet rhythm for their guiter alone, the vio- 
lins and voices each having a different rhythm of their own. 

| The texts are old, having canticos or stanzas with refrains 
tongue twisters and contrarestos. The latter date from the lith 
century and are contests in extemporaneous verse. 
| Las Canciones 


All humanity expresses its sentiment in song. All Mexicans 
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sing, and in many parts of the country both men and women compose 


their own songs, not professionally, but spontaneously. 


In general, anything sung is called a cancidén. The songs 


may be named, in addition, with regard to the location: Canci- 
ones altefas, songs of the table land, serranas, those of the 
mountains, abajenas, the lowlands, riverefias, the riversongs, 
ete. There are also songs for various times of day: Matanitas 
are the early morning songs used especially on birthdays or 
saints days, and Serenatas are the evening songs. Patriotic 
songs abound, songs that have to do with politics, revolutions, 
and social revolutions, but the most typically Mexican are the 
love songs. Every degree of love and hate is put into song -- 
supplication, adoration, absence, farewell, jealousy, disdain, 
deceit; these may adopt any form -- jota, seguidilla, bolero, ete. 

Until 1830 all songs were of Spanish origin. At that time 
Italian Opera came to Mexico bringing for the first time the 
minor mode. Then began to appear duets, trios, canzonettas, 
cavatinas and romanzas, in two parts. With the coming of Maxi- 
milian the French influence began to be felt with the polonesa 
and the provengal. 


The cancidén mexicana is, in its simplest form, unaccompanied. 


Sometimes for solo voice, it is found more often with two voices 


at the interval of a érd or 6th below or above, or at the 10th 


(falsetto). The accompanying instrument is usually the guitar 


or violin, though there may be a harp or mandolin. In Jalisco, 


Michoaedn and on the south coast these songs are accompanied by 


Mariachi, a group consisting of violins, vihuelas and zuitarron 


(large guitar). 

The tempo of the music ranges from lento to vivace. Fre- 
quently the phrases are divided and end with a sustained tone 
alternating with "ay," probably derived from the Spanish "Ay, 
BY s1ja you" 

The character of the text is varied, from the deeply senti 
mental to the picaresque, with a special fondness for a double 
meaning. 

The harmony is the same as the Spanish, employing perfect 
chords, principally I and IV. The Italian influence is in the 
use of the minor mode and the many modulations through the Vy 
and the VII9. 

The melodies were derived originally from the Spanish but 
have now a strong Italian influence, with long phrases and wide 
intervals and much embroidery in the cadences. 

The character of the accompaniment is usually triplets. 

The form is usually two-part with two phrases, generally 


four measures long: 
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El Corrido 


The direct literary and musical source of the Mexican 


Corrido is the Spanish romance, or which we have spoken (page 1 


Al) « 


The romance thought little of form, since the rude 


lengthened or shortened the number of syllables in their verses 


according to the mood or sentiment of the singer. By the end of 
the 15th century, however, the romance began to enter the palaces 
and was used by the more learned writers of the day. With the 


beginning of the loth century it began to take on a set form: a 


group of verses of 16 syllables, divided 8 and 8, with assonant rhyme. 
The subject matter was that covered by the juglares of the day | 
deeds of heros, mythological stories of Greece and Rome, and 
original tales in which fancy had a free rein. Blind beggars often 
composed and sang romances, sometimes selling them on the streets 
or at the gates of the cities. 

The meter of the romance gradually became freer, phrases of 
from six to nine syllables appearing. The music was here subject, 
naturally, to the verse; the rhythm consisted of four principal 
accents, one to each phrase of 8 syllables. 

The melodies were of close range, lying usually within a 
Sth or at the most a 7th, none reaching as wide as an octave. 


The more cultured melodies began to take on the adornments of 


the ecclesiastical music of the day. 


The original romance is purely Spanish but it has been 


carried to all parts of the world, principally by the Jews, who, 
upon their expulsion from Spain, spread it through the many sec- 
tions in which they took refuge preserving its essence and form, 


The Mexican corrido is to Mexico today what the romance of 
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the 16th century was to Spain. The same evolutions which the 
romance of the juglares underwent must take place in the "New 
Spain" before the corrido can become a part of the cultured musi 
of that nation. 

Today the corrido mexicano (probably taking its name from 
the Andalusian romance which was called corrido because of its 


"running" qualities) is a type of lyrical narration which re- 


counts, in simple fashion, any happening which may strike the 


fancy of the common people: violent death, stories of bandits, 


catastrophes, combat, humorous incidents, simple stories of love, 


despair or satire. 

The form of the corrido is basically the same as the Span- 
ish: four verses of 16 syllables each, divided 8 and 8. Like 
the romance, however, it often varies, the corrido usually stra 
ing farther than its ancestor. Exclamations, phrases and even 
refrain, formed of one or two verses, may intrude. The more 
modern corridos sometimes offer an introduction; others have an 
instrumental interlude which rests the singer and, as an element 
of contrast, adds interest to the constant repetition of the 


verse. 


The meter of the corrido is, again, like that of the romance 


except in cases where the singer makes the aforementioned addi- 
tions to the original form. Such cases bring about a complexity 
which sometimes results in a veritable work of art. The rhythms 


are, for the most part, 3/8, 6/8, 9/8. 
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The melody of the corrido has such an enormous diversity 
of aspects as to make description difficult. The number of 
ascending and descending melodies is about equal. There are 


those starting on a low tone which in one single phrase rise to 


the interval of a 12th, while others start on the highest note 


of the phrase. There appear sequences not only of motifs but of 
entire musical phrases. The diatonic major mode prevails, 


though a small percent are in the minor. 
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VII. Findings and Conclusions 


A mixture of cultures is not attained by contact but by 
successive generations. It was not enough for the Spanish priests 
coming to the New World to learn the Indian language or vice 
versa. The young Indian children in the Mission Schools laughed 
at the Gregorian melodies of Fray Juan Diaz, and their first attempts 
to sing them were definitely off pitch, since the semitone was new 
to them. It was only with the first "Mestizo" generation that 
assimilation of the new music began. 

Once more we refer to the two types of Spanish music which 
were first introduced: that of the Cathedral and that of the 
Castle. The first diatonic religious music brought to Mexico was 
that of Toledo and Sevilla (Mozarabic). Assimilation began witl 
the ascending 7th tone. The complexities of the Spanish melodies 
had to be simplified. The Spanish soldiers who came to Mexico had 
been over a great part of Europe and were familiar with all the 
aspects of European culture. 

Analysis of the Mestizo music must be made fundamentally b 
a comparison of Indian and Spanish music according to the basic 
elements of music itself: melody, rhythm, harmony and form, in- 
cluding the literary Poste of the songs. The literal meaning o 
the word mestizo is "mixed" and we shall find that, in general, 

a combining of the two types of music in question brought about 
a regularizing of those elements which the Indian music origin- 


ally possessed. 
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Melody. The Indian melodies were, as we have said, simple, 
descending and with a very wide range, while the Spanish were 
complex and narrow, the Gregorian melodies restricted to one note 
above and one below the octave. The addition of the diatonic 
scale to the narrow compass of the primitive four and five-tone 
added a breadth of scope. The resulting Vestizo melody, then, 
was regularized as to adornment and compass. 

Rhythm. Indian rhythms were rich in variety of accents. 
There were no regular measures, stress in their songs following 
the prose of the language in a free fashion. While Spain had, fa 
some time, used measured music, the best established was 3/8. rhe 
result of the mixture in rhythms was to give regularity and less 
freedom. 

Harmony. Early Indian songs were monodic; the Spanish descant 
of the 16th century, made up of drds and 6ths. These, Motolinia 
tells, were adopted by the Indians within a month. Spanish har- 
mony loses in energy and virility and becomes softer. 

Form. The Indians had no form; this they acquired from the 
Spanish. To the psalmody of the priests were added the dance 
forms of the secular music, the latter predominating. A form 
adopted by a people must of necessity change to fit the people. 
As the Spanish language was adopted more and more, the forms 
were adopted with it. 

Literary texts. The meter of Indian songs depended, as we 


have said, on the text. Their verse was free: if they had a 


s 


feeling of incompleteness, they simply added "ah." The Latin 


texts of the sacred music of Spain were written in a definite 
meter. Spanish translations overstepped this, six feet in Lati 
sometimes becoming as many as twenty in Spanish. The secular 
songs had varying meters, villancicos and romancillos having six 
or seven plus the chorus, while the romances were usually six- 
teen. The Indians were taught to write Latin as well as Spanis 
verse and soon adopted the Spanish meters as their own. In muc 
of the popular lyrical Spanish verse there is an ironic humor 
and satire, with a fondness for double meaning in their express 
ions. The mestizo erases much of the adornment but inserts a 
picaresque quality which adds a new feeling. The men and women 
in their songs are represented by the names of animals: deer, 
parrots, cocks, hend, butterflies, dovers, etc. 

One other characteristic should be mentioned: the Mexican 
manner of singing. There is an inexplicable quality which is 
quickly noted even when the melody sung is purely Spanish. Jus 
how the Mexican achieves this cannot be said, but to anyone fami 
liar with the two nationalities it is at once obvious. 

These, then, are the fundamental influences which Spanish 
music brought to the Indians. Mexican music, as such, dates fror 
the time of the Independence. One single audacious figure domi- 


nates the music of Mexico today. Carlos Chavez is turning agai 


to the heritage of the pre-Conquest period, and, embodying its 


folklore, is creating from it, in modern form, a music which is 


truly Mexican. 


VIII. Abstract of Thesis 

Before we are able to determine the influence of one culture 
upon another, we must investigate the first culture and learn 
something of its history; then we may examine the various influ 
ences which, in their turn, have been brought to bear on it. 

Karly Spain was for many centuries under the rule of a 
succession of countries, with oriental culture in the ascendenc} 
the most visible imprint having been made during the seven cen- 
turies of Moorish domination. 

Dividing the music of Spain into sacred and secular, the de 
velopment of Church music is dealt with first. Starting with the 
9th century this is traced through the stages of early polyphom 
to the point when Spain reached the summit of her power as a 
musical nation. Outstanding composers are given, attention is 
called to their contributions. 

The secular music is followed through the early forms of 
folksongs with their musical, literary and human appeal: romances, 


villancicos, cante hondo and cante flamenco. The importance of 


the vihuela is stressed as being a means of adding the vertical 
aspect of harmony to the horizontal aspect of counterpoint. The 
principal composers for this instrument are also mentioned. 

Having gained an idea of the background of the Mother Country 
we then take up the pre-Cortesian music of Mexico. Here records 
are scarce, due to the lack of musical notation and to the loss 


of whatever may have been recorded by the missionaries and sent 
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back to Spain. It is known that Fray Sahagtin took down some of 


the songs sung for him by the more intelligent Indian lads in his 
school, but so far they remain hidden. It is to be hoped that 
eventually some ambitious investigator may unearth them in the 
Spanish archives. 

Archeologists have been able to reconstruct most of the 
primitive instruments, and from various sources we have gained a 
fair picture of the musical habits of the people. Comparison 
rests, however, on the nature of the music rather than on any 
authentic written records. 

With the coming of the conquerors many changes had to be made 
in the religious rites of the natives. Here, again, we divide t 
music into the sacred and the secular. The pageantry of the Cat 
olic Mass appealed to the Indians and was soon appropriated by 

them to a certain extent, although the holy missionaries were sel 
dom sure whether the Indians were truly converted or were simpl 
substituting the names of the saints for those of their pagan gods. 

The popular music of Spain was brought over by the soldiers 
and the greatest influence here was the introduction of stringed 
instruments. These the Indians began to copy and play at once. 

While numerous expeditions have been made for the purpose 


of gathering primitive melodies, comparatively little material has 


been collected. Findings from a number of the more representative 


tribes are given here with some exampies of the music collected. 


Practically all of these bear some Spanish traits; though a few 


seem purely Indian. An accompanying chart shows the location of 


each tribe. A description is given of the Aztec God of Music, 
Macuilxochitl, with a cut taken from one of the codices. Al- 
though Macuilxochitl is spoken of as "Aztec" he was also wor- 
shipped by other tribes and is looked upon as the symbol of 
Indian music. 

A few forms of Mestizo music are then analysed. The Canciol 
e cuna is a splendid vehicle for comparison since it is so uni 
. Although there are no authentic Indian cradle songs 

available, the Mestizo differs from the Spanish, both in melody 
and text, in ways which are significant. 

The tonadilla was brought to Mexico in its fully developed 
form, with Spanish songs and dances. Here it was adopted by the 
Mexicans, but as it spread throughout the country the native tunes 
and steps were inserted, while the form was kept intact. 

The son was also changed to suit the Mexicans, most of the 
original melodies being retained, but the subject matter of the 
text and the manner of accompaniment being greatly altered. 

The cancidén mexicana, a spontaneous outburst of song, may 
have on form, style or subject matter. Songs are often named b 
the section of the country from which they come: "Mountain songs," 
"Songs of the lowlands," "Songs of the islands," etc. These may 


be solos, unaccompanied, or accoupanied by guitar or violin, or they 


may have more than one voice, often a man and a woman, singing a 


ord part. 


El corrido is the Mexican "newspaper song." This is a 


lyrical narrative telling the story of the latest revolution 


(social or political), the current strike, or the recent good 


joke on Mr. So-and-so. Stanza after stanza is sung, usually to 
the same four-line melody, though the virtuosity of the singer 
is at times displayed by flights from the main tune either in a 
interlude between the stanzas, or a cadenza or even a refrain if 
his muse gets the bétter of him, 

The findings and conclusions are founded on the basic ele- 
ments of music itself. Immediately following the conquest the 
two musics lived side by side. It was only with successive gen 
erations that the Mestizo music evolved. The Spanish culture, 
being much more highly developed, naturally took first place. 
In the melody of the Mestizo music we find a balance between the 
wide intervals and huge range of the Indian, and the more confined 
diatonic Spanish. The Indian music was almost entirely rhythm, |but 
the free, irregular beat coming in contact with the even, meas-— 
ured music of the Spanish, learned to conform to rules. Of har 
mony and form, the primitive Indian knew nothing. These were 
acquired through the psalmody taught by the priests and through 
the dance forms of the more worldly soldiers and the hidalgos who 
accompanied them. 

Since the Independence, Mestizo music has gradually grown 


into a national type. Having survived the somewhat saccharine 


influence of the European salon music of the last century, the 
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current generation of composers, led by Carlos Chavez, is turn- 
ing to the folklore of the country for inspiration and Mexico 


is building an art which is exclusively her own, 
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